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Foreword 



The interrelationship and interaction of human cultures and civilizations has 
made the contributions of each the common heritage of men in all ages and all 
places. Early Muslim scholars were able to communicate with their Western 
counterparts through contacts made during the Crusades; at Muslim universities 
and centres of learning in Muslim Spain (al-Andalus, or Andalusia) and Sicily to 
which many European students went for education; and at the universities and 
centres of learning in Europe itself (such as Salerno, Padua, Montpellier, Paris, 
and Oxford), where Islamic works were taught in Latin translations. Among the 
Muslim scholars well-known in the centres of learning throughout the world 
were al-RazI (Rhazes), Ibn Slna (Avicenna), Ibn Rushd (Averroes), al Khwarizmi 
and Ibn Khaldun. Muslim scholars such as these and others produced original 
works in many fields. Many of them possessed encyclopaedic knowledge and 
distinguished themselves in many disparate fields of knowledge. 

In view of this, the Center for Muslim Contribution to Civilization was 
established in order to acquaint non-Muslims with the contributions Islam has 
given to human civilization as a whole. The Great Books of Islamic Civilization 
Project attempts to cover the first 800 years of Islam, or what may be called 
Islam’s Classical Period. This project aims at making available in English and 
other European languages a wide selection of works representative of Islamic 
civilization in all its diversity. It is made up of translations of original Arabic 
works that were produced in the formative centuries of Islam, and is meant to 
serve the needs of a potentially large readership. Not only the specialist and 
scholar, but the non-specialist with an interest in Islam and its cultural heritage 
will be able to benefit from the series. Together, the works should serve as a rich 
source for the study of the early periods of Islamic thought. 

In selecting the books for the series, the Center took into account all 
major areas of Islamic intellectual pursuit that could be represented. Thus the 
series includes works not only on better-known subjects such as law, theology, 
jurisprudence, history and politics, but also on subjects such as literature, 
medicine, astronomy, optics and geography. The specific criteria used to select 
individual books were these: that a book should give a faithful and comprehensive 
account of its held; and that it should be an authoritative source. The reader thus 
has at his disposal virtually a whole library of informative and enlightening 
works. 

Each book in the series has been translated by a qualified scholar and 
reviewed by another expert. While the style of one translation will naturally differ 
from another as do the styles of the authors, the translators have endeavoured, to 
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the extent it was possible, to make the works accessible to the common reader. As 
a rule, the use of footnotes has been kept to a minimum, though a more extensive 
use of them was necessitated in some cases. 

This series is presented in the hope that it will contribute to a greater under- 
standing in the West of the cultural and intellectual heritage of Islam and will 
therefore provide an important means towards greater understanding of today’s 
world. 

May God Help Us! 

Muhammad bin Hamad Al-Thani 

Chairman of the Board of Trustees 



About this Series 



This series of Arabic works, made available in English translation, represents an 
outstanding selection of important Islamic studies in a variety of fields of know- 
ledge. The works selected for inclusion in this series meet specific criteria. They 
are recognized by Muslim scholars as being early and important in their fields, as 
works whose importance is broadly recognized by international scholars, and as 
having had a genuinely significant impact on the development of human culture. 

Readers will therefore see that this series includes a variety of works in the 
purely Islamic sciences, such as Qur’an, hadith , theology, prophetic traditions 
( sunna ), and jurisprudence (fiqh). Also represented will be books by Muslim 
scientists on medicine, astronomy, geography, physics, chemistry, horticulture, 
and other fields. 

The work of translating these texts has been entrusted to a group of 
professors in the Islamic and Western worlds who are recognized authorities in 
their fields. It has been deemed appropriate, in order to ensure accuracy and 
fluency, that two persons, one with Arabic as his mother tongue and another 
with English as his mother tongue, should participate together in the translation 
and revision of each text. 

This series is distinguished from other similar intercultural projects by its 
distinctive objectives and methodology. These works will fill a genuine gap in the 
library of human thought. They will prove extremely useful to all those with an 
interest in Islamic culture, its interaction with Western thought, and its impact 
on culture throughout the world. They will, it is hoped, fulfil an important role 
in enhancing world understanding at a time when there is such evident and 
urgent need for the development of peaceful coexistence. 

This series is published by the Center for Muslim Contribution to 
Civilization, which serves as a research centre under the patronage of H.H. 
Sheikh Muhammad bin Hamad al-Thani, the former Minister of Education of 
Qatar who also chairs the Board of Trustees. The Board is comprised of a group 
of prominent scholars. These include His Eminence Sheikh Al-Azhar, Arab 
Republic of Egypt, and Dr Yousef al-Qaradhawi, Director of the Sira and Sunna 
Research Center. At its inception the Center was directed by the late Dr 
Muhammad Ibrahim Kazim, former Rector of Qatar University, who established 
its initial objectives. 

The Center was until recently directed by Dr Kamal Naji, the Foreign 
Cultural Relations Advisor of the Ministry of Education of Qatar. He was 
assisted by a Board comprising a number of academicians of Qatar University, in 
addition to a consultative committee chaired by Dr Ezzeddin Ibrahim, former 
Rector of the University of the United Arab Emirates. A further committee 
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acting on behalf of the Center has been the prominent university professors 
who act under the chairmanship of Dr Raji Rammuny, Professor of Arabic at 
the University of Michigan. This committee is charged with making known, 
in Europe and in America, the books selected for translation, and in selecting 
and enlisting properly qualified university professors, orientalists and students 
of Islamic studies to undertake the work of translation and revision, as well as 
overseeing the publication process. 
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Translator’s Introduction 



Al- c Iqd al-Farid ( The Unique Necklace ), translated here for the first time into 
English, is one of the classics of Arabic literature. Compiled in several volumes by 
an Andalusian scholar and poet named Ibn c Abd Rabbih (246-328 h/860-940 CE), 
it remains a mine of information about various elements of Arab culture and 
letters during the four centuries preceding his death. Essentially it is a book of 
adab, a term understood in modern times to specifically mean literature but in 
earlier times its meaning included all that a well-informed person had to know 
in order to pass in society as a cultured and refined individual. This meaning 
evolved over the years to reach this connotation, but it started with the basic 
idea that adab was the socially accepted ethical and moral quality of an urbane 
and courteous person. An intellectual content rooted in the learning of the 
period was gradually added later on to this quality, particularly belles lettres in 
the form of elegant prose and verse that was as much entertaining as it was 
morally educational. This included poetry, pleasant anecdotes, proverbs, historical 
accounts, general knowledge, wise maxims, and even practical philosophy. 

Adab works 

Adab material had been growing in volume in Arabia before Islam and had 
been transmitted orally for the most part. With the advent of Islam, its growth 
continued and it became increasingly diversified. It was gradually collected 
and written down in books, along with other material adopted from Persian, 
Sanskrit, Greek, and other tongues as the Arabic language spread with the 
expansion of Islam’s political dominion in the world. It also included stories and 
sayings from the Bible, the Qur 3 an, and the Hadlth. Eventually the heritage of 
adab became so large that philologists and other scholars had to make selections 
therefrom, each according to his interests and his plans to meet the needs of 
particular readers, such as students seeking learning and cultural refinement, or 
persons associated with the Islamic state such as viziers, courtiers, chancellors, 
judges, and government secretaries seeking useful knowledge and success in 
polished quarters. 

One of the earliest books of poetic selections was al-Mufaddaliyyat, an 
anthology of ancient Arabic poetry, mostly from the pre-Islamic period, compiled 
by al-Mufaddal al-Dabbl (d. c. 163/780). A later and more organized one was 
Diwan al-Hamasa compiled by Abu Tammam (d. 231/846) and arranged in ten 
chapters according to themes, and containing poems and poetic fragments mostly 
from the pre-Islamic and early Islamic periods, with some others from the 
c Abbasid period. A still later book of selections containing prose as well as poetry 
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was c Uyun al-Akhbar compiled by Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) and arranged 
thematically with greater sophistication. Other books of adab included works by 
Ibn al-Muqaffa c (d. c. 139/760), al-Asma c l (d. 213/828), al-Jahiz (d. 255/868), 
al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898), and others. 



Ibn c Abd Rabbih and his al- c Iqd al-Farid 

In this tradition of adab selections and thematic compilations, al-'-Iqd al-Farid 
stands as one of the largest and most sophisticated of its time. Its compiler, Ibn 
c Abd Rabbih, was an Andalusian born most probably in Cordova, where he grew 
up and lived. A descendant of a non- Arab client of Umayyad Prince Hisham ibn 
c Abd al-Rahman (r. 172-180/788-796), he was educated in Cordova in the 
traditional disciplines of Islamic jurisprudence, Qut J an exegesis, and Hadlth 
studies as well as in history, literature, Arabic language, grammar, and prosody. 
Not much is known about his life, but he was reputed to like music and singing, to 
enjoy wine, women, and the company of courtiers and friends, and to appreciate 
amusement and merrymaking as well as the beauty of natural scenery and gardens. 
He established relations with the Umayyad princes of the Iberian peninsula 
(al-Andalus) and panegyrized the four who ruled in his lifetime; and he included 
in his al-’-Iqd al-Farid some of his poems on them. In particular, he composed an 
historical urjuza (a poem in the meter of rajaz) in which he narrated in 445 verses 
the military exploits of c Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir in the years 300-322/912-934, 
as a result of which this Umayyad prince consolidated his rule over al-Andalus 
and, in 317/929, declared himself to be caliph and was the first there to be called 
Commander of the Faithful, rivaling the c Abbasid caliph in Baghdad. 

Ibn c Abd Rabbih spent all his life in al-Andalus and did not travel to the East 
like some other Andalusian scholars. Yet his al-'-Iqd al-Farid consists almost 
exclusively of the adab of the East, which he had acquired from his professors 
Baqiyy ibn Makhlad ibn Yazld al-Qurtubl (d. 276/889), Muhammad ibn c Abd 
al-Salam al-Khushanl al-Qurtubl (d. 286/899), and Muhammad ibn Waddah 
(d. 286/899), as well as from others and especially from his wide readings. The 
well-known prose writer and poet al-Sahib ibn c Abbad (326-385/938-995), who 
was a Buyid vizier in the East, is said to have been disappointed after reading 
al-'-Iqd al-Farid , of which he had eagerly sought to have a copy. He is reported 
to have said, allusively quoting the Qut J an (Q. 12:65 in part), This is our 
merchandise returned to us.' I thought this book contained some information about 
their country. But it rather contains information about ours. We have no need 
for it.” However, Ibn c Abd Rabbih did not, in fact, completely exclude the adab 
of al-Andalus from his book but included some of his own poems, many of which 
were in the form of contrafactions ( midaradat ) of famous models of the East, 
trying to improve on them while using the same rhyme and meter, and dealing 
with a similar or comparable subject matter; he also included some of his eulogies 
of the Umayyads of al-Andalus in his book and, notably, his long narrative urjuza 
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on c Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir’s military exploits. Furthermore, he included - 
mostly indirectly - some information about certain aspects of life and society in 
al-Andalus. Although the inclusion of his own poems in al-'-Iqd al-Farid is rather 
self-serving and ignores the large amount of Andalusian poetry by others, it has at 
least preserved the bulk of Ibn c Abd Rabbih’s extant poetry. Some of his poetry 
was also preserved in later books by anthologists and writers who quoted it, such 
as Yatimat al-Dahr of al-Tha c alibl (d. 429/1038) and Nafh al-Tib of al-Maqqarl 
(d. 1041/1631) and others. Ibn c Abd Rabbih’s collection of his own poetry, his 
Diwan, does not seem to have survived, nor has any one of his other unknown 
works, including one known only by its title, al-Lubab fi Ma c rifat al- c Ilm wa 
al-Adab, mentioned by Hajjl Khalifa (d. 1067/1657) in his Kashf al-Zunun. 

His poetry 

It is difficult to make a conclusive judgment regarding the value of Ibn c Abd 
Rabbih’s poetry because what came down to us is only about 1,900 verses of it. 
Muhammad ibn Tawlt, a contemporary Moroccan scholar, collected about 1,260 
verses of it from al-’-Iqd al-Farid and other sources, excluding Ibn c Abd Rabbih’s 
historical urjuza of 445 verses on c Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir’s military exploits 
and his urjuza of 191 verses on Arabic prosody, both of which are found in Ibn 
c Abd Rabbih’s al-Aqd al-Farid. Muhammad ibn Tawlt’s edition of the verses 
that he collected in a slim book is entitled Shdr Ibn c Abd Rabbih and it was 
published in Casablanca in 1398/1978. He did not organize the verses thematically 
but in separate sections, each of which contained poems or poetic fragments 
having the same rhyme letter, and he arranged the sections of the book in the 
order of the letters of the Arabic alphabet. In his edition there are four verses that 
have lacunae, presumably because of illegible manuscript originals, and many 
verses that have variants or textual corruptions attributed to the various sources 
he consulted. 

In an earlier attempt to know the surviving amount of Ibn c Abd Rabbih’s 
poetry, Muhammad Shafl c , a modern Indian scholar, said that al-'-Iqd al-Farid 
contained 1,350 verses, to which should be added about 100 more from other 
sources he named. 1 

All this shows the difficulty of textually identifying, genetically organizing, 
and then critically judging Ibn c Abd Rabbih’s poetry - knowing meanwhile that 
it is only a small part of his poetry, for Ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1282) said in his 
biographical dictionary, Wafayat al-A c yan, that Ibn c Abd Rabbih had a Diwan of 
good poetry; and in his biographical dictionary Irshad al-Arib , known also as 



1 See Muhammad Shafl c , “A Description of the Two Sanctuaries of Islam by Ibn c Abd Rabbihi 
(+940)”, p. 417 in ' Ajab Nameh: A Volume of Oriental Studies Presented to Edward G. Browne 
on His 6 0th Birthday , edited by T. W. Arnold and Reynold A. Nicholson (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1922), pp. 416-438. 
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Mujam al-Udaba? , YaqOt (d. 626/1229) said that Ibn c Abd Rabbih’s poetry was 
compiled in a collection and that al-Humaydl (d. 488/1095) had seen more than 
twenty tomes of it as attested in the biographical dictionary of Andalusian men, 
Bughyat al-Multamis, of al-Dabbl (d. 599/1203). 

However, we can look at Ibn c Abd Rabbih’s poetry that has come down to us 
in al-'-Iqd al-Farid and other sources, and note that he has composed verse in 
many literary genres known to Arabic, including panegyrics, elegies, descriptions, 
lampoons, ascetic poetry, and love poetry. He even composed in a genre that is 
rare in Arabic - namely, narrative verse as in his long urjiiza on the military 
exploits of c Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir. He also composed in the common, rather 
trite, genre of didactic verse meant to teach a particular science or branch of 
learning, as in his shorter urjiiza on Arabic prosody. 

His two urjuzas 

The narrative verse in the former urjiiza and the didactic verse in the latter cannot 
be called poetry if, by poetry, we mean something more than mere metrical 
writing. Poetry in this sublime sense is a formulation of the poet’s intensified 
awareness of a life experience in an imaginative language with creative turns of 
phrase and figurative use of words, and with attention to sound and cadence in 
delivering the meaning. The effect of such a formulation is to elicit an emotional 
response from the reader or listener, and this may be achieved even in prose; but 
in verse the meaning is enhanced by regulated rhythm and rhyme in accordance 
with the conventions of a particular literature at a particular time of its history. 

Both urjuzas of Ibn c Abd Rabbih tend to be mere metrical productions and, 
as such, versifications with little literary merit. Yet they are not without use 
to those interested in their topics. The historical urjiiza on c Abd al-Rahman 
al-Nasir’s military exploits describes twenty-one battles led by him, reporting on 
them year by year from 300 to 322 (912 to 934), naming the Iberian localities 
and cities where fighting took place, celebrating Muslim victories and acts of 
bravery, denouncing the Christian enemies, and sometimes referring to them 
as infidels, dogs, and swine from whose filth the land had to be purified 
and restored to God’s dominion. Its narrative style may have influenced the 
development of the Hispanic epic tradition, according to F. Marcos Marin. 2 As 
for Ibn c Abd Rabbih’s didactic urjiiza on Arabic prosody, it is useful to those who 
would study the intricacies of Arabic metrics and rhyme rules, the permutations of 
meters, and the permitted variations in the syllabic composition of a verse’s feet. 

After the didactic urjiiza on prosody in his book, Ibn c Abd Rabbih added 
examples of his own poetry (about 300 verses), composed expressly on love 
themes for easy memorization according to him, quoting sixty-three verses cited 
as proof texts regarding variations permitted in the last foot of the second 



2 See F. Marcos Marin, Pnesia narrativa drabe y epica hispdnica (Madrid, 1971). 
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hemistich of any poem’s verse in the various meters, and adduced by al-Khalll 
ibn Ahmad (d. c. 175/791) in his classic study of Arabic prosody. Ibn c Abd 
Rabbih’s poetic examples had, of course, to agree in meter and rhyme with 
al-Khalll ibn Ahmad’s cited verse coming at the end of each example of four 
rhyming verses, and they had to fit the contextual meaning. In addition, Ibn 
c Abd Rabbih followed this with other examples of his own love poetry (about 200 
verses) to cover other permitted prosodic variations, and he offered four-verse 
examples, each set of which rhymed in a different letter, so that the letters of the 
whole Arabic alphabet were represented as possible rhymes. 

His love poetry 

It is to be noted that the amorous poems of Ibn c Abd Rabbih, which constitute 
a large portion of his love poetry, are used as examples for a prosodic teaching 
purpose and that, therefore, they may possibly lack genuine emotion. Yet, when 
taken with his other love poetry often composed in contrafaction of admired 
models of love poetry from the East, it can be seen that, as a whole and despite 
an obvious measure of affectation, it has many endearing qualities to it, and 
that it is not inferior to the love poetry of other Arab poets of the time and is 
sometimes superior to it in places. That is because its language is elegant, its 
tropes are imaginative and often new, its representation of dramatic love scenes 
is tender, its portrayal of lovers’ suffering is gripping, its physical description of 
the beloved is beautiful, and its general effect is usually captivating. No wonder 
anthologists made their selections mostly from his love poetry, and so did 
biographers. The high praise he received from classical critics was most probably 
because of his love poetry. Al-Mutanabbl (d. c. 354/965), Ibn c Abd Rabbih’s 
much younger contemporary in the East, called him Malih al-Andalus (The 
Handsome Man of Andalusia), when he asked someone to recite some of the 
latter’s poetry to him. After he heard it, he was thrilled, clapped his hands, and 
asked for a repetition, then exclaimed, “O Ibn c Abd Rabbih, Iraq might come 
crawling to you!” The verses recited are reportedly the following verses from Ibn 
c Abd Rabbih’s love poetry, addressing the beloved: 

O elegant pearl that captivates the minds, 

O doe that is kind in afflicting the hearts: 

I’ve never seen the like of her, nor have I heard of one - 
For she’s a pearl that turns into carnelian out of shyness. 

If one looks into the beauty of her face, 

One sees one’s own face drowned in its radiance. 

O you whose waist is slim with tenderness, 

Why is it that your heart is not so tender? 

Al-Mutanabbl, one of the greatest of Arab poets, did not compose much love 
poetry and was known to have a high opinion of himself; his spontaneous reaction 
and unguarded testimony is therefore specially significant in this instance. 
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His elegies 

Elegies were among the other poetic genres that Ibn c Abd Rabbih wrote. He 
restricted them mostly to relatives and they usually exhibited genuine feelings 
of sorrow for the loss of loved ones. This is particularly true of the elegies 
he composed about his two sons, the older one who fell sick and suffered 
before dying and the younger one who died as a child. In both cases, Ibn c Abd 
Rabbih’s bereavement is described in poignant expressions of sadness, unceasing 
remembrance, and recurring pain. 

His descriptive poetry 

The imaginative power of description is also evident in Ibn c Abd Rabbih’s poems 
describing natural scenery and especially gardens, where color and fragrance and 
light and shade excite his command of imagery and make him compose with a 
sense of joy and exhilarated creativity. Many other Andalusian poets excelled in 
such descriptions impelled by the beautiful scenery of their country and, like Ibn 
c Abd Rabbih, may have surpassed many poets of the East in this genre. 

His panegyrics and lampoons 

As for the literary genres of panegyrics and lampoons, Ibn c Abd Rabbih’s 
compositions in these genres were not particularly of a high or distinctive quality. 
In the former genre, he tended toward exaggeration in praising his subject, like 
many poets of his age. In the latter genre, Ibn c Abd Rabbih was often prodded 
by his natural inclination to ridicule and jest, and poured out his invective on his 
enemy with vehemence, sometimes not restraining himself from lowering his 
diction to the level of vile and even obscene remarks. 

His ascetic poetry 

In the later years of his long life, Ibn c Abd Rabbih composed ascetic poems 
he called al-Mumahhisat - that is, the expiatory poems. These were written in 
the same rhyme and meter as poems of his youth on love and pleasure, and he 
hoped they would efface his youthful sins and regretted transgressions. Despite 
the affectation in most of them, especially when imitating Abu al- c Atahiya 
(d. 211/826) of Iraq or versifying the prose sayings of ascetics of the East, there 
are some poems among them that represent the old man’s genuine repentance and 
contrition as he felt death approaching and expressed his rueful realization about 
the ephemeral character of life and the hopeful existence of the Hereafter. A few 
years before his death, Ibn c Abd Rabbih was afflicted with hemiplegia and died at 
the age of eighty-one, having continued to write poetry until eleven days before 
passing away. 
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The text of al- c Iqd al-Fand 

Ibn c Abd Rabbih’s book was known to the earliest historians and biographers as 
al-’-Iqd {The Necklace) without the attribute of al-Farid (Unique), which seems to 
have been added later, perhaps about 300 years after its compiler’s death. Some 
of those historians and biographers referring to the book only as al-'-Iqd include 
al-Dabbl (d. 599/1203) in his Bughyat al-Multamis, Yaqut (d. 626/1229) in his 
Irshcid al-Arib or Midjam al-Udaba 3 , Ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1282) in his Wafayat 
al-A c yan, and even later ones like al-Qalqashandl (d. 821/1418) in his Subh 
al-A l sha, al-Maqqarl (d. 1041/1631) in his Nafh al-Tib, and Hajjl Khalifa 
(d. 1067/1657) in his Kashf al-Zunun. Although al-Ibshlhl (d. c. 850/1446) may 
not have been the first to add the attribute al-Farid to the book’s title as he did 
in his al-Mustatraf c Abd al-Qadir al-Baghdadl (d. 1093/1682) in his Khizanat 
al-Adab followed suit, and many others after him - including some modern 
scholars and publishers, without questioning the additional attribute. 

Not only was the title of al-'-Iqd subject to variation but also the book’s very 
text was not free from additions, deletions, and corruptions, having suffered the 
ravages of time and the whims, errors, or negligence of copyists as is the case of 
many other old works. Textual imperfections are present in the extant manuscripts 
of the book as well as in the modern printed editions of it. There are about forty 
surviving manuscripts of al-'-Iqd preserved in the various libraries of the world. 
Based on some of these manuscripts (and sometimes on imperfect editions of 
them), the book has been published eleven times by different publishers in the 
last 130 years, with an uneven quality of editing; and some of the editions have 
been printed more than once, with little improvement to the quality of editing. 
The first edition of al- l Iqd al-Farid was published in 1293/1876 in Balaq, Egypt; 
seven other editions were later published in Cairo and two in Beirut by various 
publishers. For this English translation, we have depended on the latest and 
arguably the best available (though not perfect) editions, and they are the 
following three, none of which is free from typographical errors. 

• Kitab al-'-Iqd al-Farid edited by Ahmad Amin, Ahmad al-Zayn, and Ibrahim 
al-Abyarl (Cairo: Lajnat al-Tadlf wa al-Tarjama wa al-Nashr, 1940-1953), 
7 vols. Third printing, 1965. This edition, based on two manuscripts and 
seven previously printed editions, has ample footnotes with a competent 
apparatus criticus. It also has a good introduction and detailed indexes. 

• Al-'Iqd al-Farid edited by Muhammad Sa c ld al- c Aryan (Cairo: Matba'at 
al-Istiqama, 1940-1954), 8 vols. Second printing, 1953. This edition has rare 
footnotes but detailed indexes. Its good text reflects an implicit apparatus 
criticus in the mind of the editor but it is not explained in notes. It has a 
good introduction which faults Ahmad Amin’s with regard to a couple of 
historical facts. 

• Al-'Iqd al-Farid edited by Mufld Muhammad Qumayha (Beirut: Dar 
al-Kutub al- c Ilmiyya, 1997), 9 vols. This edition has short footnotes, mostly 
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abbreviated or derived from those in the edition of Ahmad Amin et al. and 
published selectively with only a few additions. It has detailed indexes and a 
general introduction but barely any apparatus criticus, its text being mostly 
based on the edition of Ahmad Amin et al. with very minor differences. 

Al-'-Iqd al-Farid was not translated into other languages. However, parts of 
it relating to pre-Islamic Arabs were translated into French by Fournel and 
published as Lettres sar I’histoire des Arabes avant ITslamisme (Paris, 1836-1838); 
Muhammad ShafF translated (in 1922) the parts describing the two sanctuaries 
of Islam in Mecca and Medina, as mentioned earlier; and Henry George Farmer 
translated the section on music and published it in the 1941—1942 issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (pp. 22-30 and 127-144), reprinted as book 
V in the collection he edited on Oriental writers on music, entitled Music: The 
Priceless Jewel (Bearsden, Scotland, 1942) mentioned earlier. Furthermore, 
Arthur Wormhoudt translated the section on secretaries and published it as a 
pamphlet entitled al-Kitaba wa?Tkuttab from the Aqd al-Farid (Oskaloosa, Iowa: 
William Penn College, 1988). 

Al- c Iqd al-Farids structure 

An encyclopedic compendium as large and heterogeneous as al-Aqd al-Farid could 
easily have been a chaotic jumble of materials. Ibn c Abd Rabbih’s imagination 
and organization saved the book from such a fate, within the Arab tradition of 
adab selections and thematic compilations of his time. He conceived of it as a 
necklace composed of twenty-five “books”, each of which carried the name of 
a jewel. In the middle was the Middle Jewel and on each of its two sides was 
a succession of twelve jewels of different kinds and names; each jewel in the 
second set was named by the name of the parallel jewel in the first set, except 
that the attribute “second” was added. Each of the twenty-five “books” was 
organized around a major theme and had an introduction, called a farsh, written 
by Ibn c Abd Rabbih, followed by his relevant adab selections of verse and prose 
on the theme of the “book”. He drew on a repertoire of sources whose titles 
and authors he sometimes mentioned but only rarely acknowledged. He usually 
omitted the chains of authorities vouching for the authenticity of his selected 
quotations, and he said he did this for the sake of brevity and because their 
intrinsic utility was not dependent on the authorities. The twenty-five “books” 
were threaded together in the following order, as stated in Ibn c Abd Rabbih’s 
general introduction to his book. 

1 The Book of the Pearl on the ruler 

2 The Book of the Nonpareil Jewel on wars and similar matters 

3 The Book of the Chrysolite on generous men and liberal givers 

4 The Book of the Nacre on delegations 

5 The Book of the Coral on addressing kings 
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6 The Book of the Ruby on learning and belles-lettres 

7 The Book of the Gem on proverbs 

8 The Book of the Emerald on sermons and asceticism 

9 The Book of the Mother-of-Pearl on condolences and elegies 

10 The Book of the Unique Jewel on genealogy and the virtues of the Arabs 

1 1 The Book of the Adorable Jewel on the speech of the bedouin Arabs 

12 The Book of the Flanking Jewel on responses 

13 The Book of the Middle Jewel on orations 

14 The Book of the Second Flanking Jewel on signatures, departments, 
viziers, and stories of secretaries 

15 The Book of the Second Adorable Jewel on caliphs, their histories, and 
battles 

16 The Book of the Second Unique Jewel on reports about Ziyad, al-Hajjaj, 
the Talibls, and the Barmakls 

17 The Book of the Second Mother-of-Pearl on the battle days of the Arabs 

18 The Book of the Second Emerald on the merits of poetry, its meters, and 
scansion 

19 The Book of the Second Gem on prosody, rhymes, and metrical 
irregularities 

20 The Book of the Second Ruby on the art of song and people’s disagree- 
ment on it 

21 The Book of the Second Coral on women and their attributes 

22 The Book of the Second Nacre on pretenders of prophecy, lunatics, 
misers, and parasites 

23 The Book of the Second Chrysolite on demonstrating the natural 
dispositions of humans, other animals, and the contention for precedence 
among cities 

24 The Book of the Second Nonpareil Jewel on food and drink 

25 The Book of the Second Pearl on tidbits, gifts, jokes, and witty anecdotes. 

In his general introduction to the book, Ibn c Abd Rabbih says that he has divided 
each of the twenty-five “books” into two parts. But we note that, in the manuscripts 
and the printed editions, only three “books” have such division. Furthermore, 
we note that the order of the twenty- five “books” in Yaqut’s entry on Ibn c Abd 
Rabbih in his biographical dictionary is different from that of al J -Iqd al-Farid 
and its compiler’s general introduction. We may surmise that these are only 
some of the corruptions that have entered the book over the years, let alone the 
obvious additions about the history of caliphs who ruled after Ibn c Abd Rabbih’s 
death. 

However, from the compiler’s listing of the book’s content, we can clearly 
see how vast was the adab material that Ibn c Abd Rabbih consulted. Although his 
sources were many, he seems to have quoted from Ibn Qutayba’s works more 
than he did from any others’. In some places of his al-'-Iqd al-Farid, he mentions 



